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Abelard, remarks on his writings and 
history, 261 — his distinction be- 
tween faith and reason, 262 

Adran, Bishop, his remarkable success 
in introducing improvements into 
Cochin China, 133. 

Africa, colonization in, 40 — Agents 
sent out to explore the western 
co£tst, 43 — natives of, in Georgia, 
restored through the influence of 
Mr Meade, 49 — influence of the 
climate on the agents sent out by 
the government, tmd the Coloniza- 
tion Society, 50, 51 — coast visited 
by Captain Wadsworth and Lieu- 
tenant Stockton, 52, 53 — coloniza- 
tion in, its advantages to this coun- 
try, 58 — General Harper's remstrks, 
5&---native8 rescued and restored 
under many interesting circumstan- 
ces at Baltimore, 69 — advantages of 
colonization to Africa itself, 73 — 
warlike customs and superstitious 
practices, 74— -character of the Af- 
ricans, 77 — their willingness to be 
instructed and capacity to learn, 78 
— ^religion of western Africa, 80 — 
Mahometanism prevalent,81 — prac- 
ticability oi colonizing Africa, ib. 
objections answered, 85, et seq. — 
western Africa not more unhealthy 
than tropical climates generally, 
84 — colonization in, not opposed to 
the constitution of the United States, 
87 — ^travels in, should be promoted, 
89. See Colonisation Society. 

Africans, their mild and docile charac- 
ter in their own country, 76 — they 
have been depressed by circum- 
stances, 77 — disposed to learn, ib. 
— many of them read and write 
Arabic, ib. — how they difier from 
savages of other countries, 78 — their 
religious belief, 80 — easily supplant- 
ed by a pure religion properly 
taught, ib. — some are Mahometans, 
81. 

African Assaeialion, 89. 



African Institution, in England, its ob- 
jects and labors, 88. 

Albanians, a distinct race from the 
Turks, and probably of Sclavonian 
origin, 110 — their warlike spirit, 116 
— organized into a distinct army by 
All Pacha, ib. 

Ali Pacha, his family and descent, 109 
— his grandfather, 110 — Veli, his 
father, took and burned Tepeleni, 
ib. — birth of Ali Pacha, 1 1 1 — indig- 
nity with which his mother and sis- 
ter were treated, after the death of 
his father, by the Cardikiotes, ib. — 
his first adventures as a marauder 
at the age of fourteen, 1 12 — taken 
prisoner and carried to Berat, and 
held in confinement for some years, 
ib. — married, ib. — anecdote of his 
cruel disposition related by Po- 
qneville, 113 — enriched himself in 
the service of the Pacha of Negro- 
pont, 114 — ^received from the Porte 
the PachaUc of Thessaly as a re- 
ward of his perfidy in taking away 
the life of Selim Bey, 115 — advan- 
ced to the Pachalic of Yaniua, ib. 
— his treacherous and cunning poli- 
cy, 116— organizes the Albanians 
into a regular army, for the first 
time under a chief of their own na* 
tion, ib. — his two sons begin to take 
part in his enterprises, 117 — his 
first attack on the Suliotes, ib. — 
unsuccessful, 1 18 — fails in a second 
campaign, 1 18 — Poqueville's impro- 
bable account of his taking the Su- 
liote army by treachery, 119 — en- 
gaged in quelling a disturbance in 
upper Albania, under orders of the 
Porte, 120 — his letter to Bonaparte, 
ib. — fits out an expedition of galleys 
and attacks the inhabitants on the 
coast, ib.— cajoles the French ge- 
neral and seizes the posts occu- 
pied by the French on the coast 
of the Ionian sea, 121 — again makes 
war on the Suliotes, IS^ — is cou- 
rageously resisted, 123 — the iiege 
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was pressed for a long time, till the 
Suliotes were at length taken in 
their own town, 124— seizes Pre- 
vesa, and attacks Parga without 
success, 125— takes Berat, ib. — pre- 
sented by the English gitrernment 
with a park of artillery, 126-^-exe- 
cutes his long cherished vengeance 
on Cardiki for the indignity his 
mother and sister had once suftered 
in that city, 127 — takes possession 
of Parga, 12y — his age and ap- 
pearance described, ib. — his riches, 
ib. — show of hostility from the 
Porte, 130— Ali begins to be alarm- 
ed for his safety, 131 — his skilful 
management to ward off the im- 
pending danger, 132 — is surrounded 
in Yanina by the enemy, 183 — sets 
the town in flames and shuts him- 
self up with his forces in the castle 
of the Lake, ib. — ^his three sons de- 
sert his cause, 134 — campaign clo- 
sed without driving Ali from his 
strong hold, 135 — siege renewed 
and All's garrison reduced to fifteen 
hundred, 136 — contradictory ac- 
counts of the final catastrophe, 137 
— taken prisoner and some days af- 
terwards killed by order of the 
Porte, 138 — remarkable trsuts of 
his character, 139 — his head nailed 
to the seraglio gates, ib. — ^his final 
resistance to the Ottoman Porte one 
of the principal causes of the first 
movements of the Greek revolu- 
tion, 140. 

.imherst Institution, its extent, 408 — 
reasons why it should have a char- 
ter, 409. 

Anaxagoras, illustrious as a philoso- 
pher, and one of the greatest men 
of his age, 242 — view of his cha- 
racter and opinions, 243 — banished 
from Athens, 244 — his astronomical 
opinions, 267 — the founder of a ra- 
tional system of the creation, 271. 

Angeles, los, a town in the south of 
Chili, described, 308, 312. 

Antoinette, Marie, memoirs of, by Ma- 
dame Campan, 1 — maiTiage with 
Louis XVI intended to consolidate 
the alliance between France and 
Austria, 4 — hev education, 5 — in- 
trigues in the French court to her 
disadvantage, 6,7 — coldness and ne- 
glect of her husband, 7 — ceremony 
of her arrival in France, 9 — gross 
conduct of Louis XV on her first re- 



ception, ib. — elegance and beauty of 
her person at that time, whenfifteel) 
years old, 10 — ^unkind treatment 
which she received from the court, 
10, 1 1 — her interview with Cardinal 
de Rohan concerning the aflair of 
the diamond necklace, and dialogue 
between the king and the cardinal 
in her presence, 14 — lamented the 
want of energy in the king, 25 — her 
remarks on his character, ib. — an- 
ecdote illustrating the contrast be- 
tween the characters of the king and 
queen, 26 — her firmness on the ter- 
rible 16th of August, 30, 31. 

Aquinas, Thomas, the angelic doctor, 
262. 

Arabians, philosophy of the, 258. 

Arabic, understood by many natives of 
the western parts of Africa, 77. 

Araucana, the, an epic poem of Er- 
cilla, 294 — the best of which Ame- 
rica has furnished the subject, 295. 

Araucanians in ChiU, 294. 

^Aristotle, his philosophy the basis on 
which the intellectual philosophers 
of modem times have built their 
systems, 245 — parallel between him 
and Plato, 246 — his character, 249 
— confutes Plato's doctrine of ideas, 
251. 

Armaiolis, a species of militia in Tur- 
key, 130. 

Aliases, American, by Mr Tanner, 
and Mr Lucas ; reviewed, 382 — their 
general accuracy and excellence, 
383. See Tanner's Atlas, and Lu- 
cas's Cabinet Atlas 

Atomic system of the ancients, 268 et 
seq. 

Atuas, spiritual beings in the religion 
ot the New Zealanders, 353. 

Austria, cause of her alliance with 
France, which was contracted in the 
year 1755, and consolidated by the 
marriage between Marie Antoinette 
and Louis XVI, 4. 

Ayres, Dr, Agent of the colonization 
society at Mesurado, 53 et seq. 

B. 

Bacon, Lord Verulam, his theory of 
induction bears a close resemblance 
to the principles of Aristotle, 253. 

Bacon, Roger , 264. 

Bancroft, George, his translation of 
Heeren reviewed, 390 — his work in- 
dicates a perfect command of the 
German language, 406— a valuable 
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acquisition to the American public, 
ib. — implies an extensive range of 
classical learning in the translator, 
ib. 

Baltimore, interesting account of re- 
captured negroes examined at that 
place, and restored to their homes 
in Africa, 71 — plan of, 414 — its el- 
egance and accuracy, ib. — public 
buildings in Baltimore, superior to 
those in any part of the Union, ib. 

Baptists in America, 173. 

Barbaroux, his posthumous memoirs 
relating to the French Revolution, 
29. 

Bell, Dr, practised the Monitorial sys- 
tem of instruction near Madras, 184, 

Belknap, Dr, his history of New Hamp- 
shire, and other works, 34. 

Berat, where Ali Pacha was for seve- 
ral years in his youth confined as a 
prisoner, 112, 

Bigelow's Address before the Peace 
Society, 409. 

Bonaparte, school established by him 
at Ecouen, 3. 

Books, number of, printed in the Uni- 
ted States, 162 — proportion of those 
imported to those printed, ib. See 
Duty on Books. 

Bouterwek, his critical remarks on the 
Araucana of Ercilla, 294. 

Brunton, Mr, author of a grammar 
and vocabulary of the Soosoo lan- 
guage, and of a translation into that 
language of a part of the New Tes- 
tament, 77. 

Bttffon, thought the earth and planets 
to be fragments of the sun, 275. 

'Burnet, Dr, his theory of the earth, 
272— his notions of chaos and the 
primitive state of the earth, ib. — ■ 
first changes in the earth's surface, 
273 — catastrophe of the deluge, 274. 

Buttmann, translation of his Greek 
Grammar reviewed, 99 — character- 
istics of his Grammar, 101 — its ex- 
tensive use in Germany, 102 — how 
to be taught, 103. 

C. 

Catnpan, Madame, her memoirs of 
the life of Marie Antoinette, 1 — 
daughter of M. Genet, formerly un- 
der secretary in the department of 
foreign affairs in the French go- 
vernment, and sister to M. Genet, 
who was for a time minister from 

JVew Series, JVo. 18. 



the French Republic to the United 
States, 2 — appointed reader to tlie 
king's sisters, 3 — and femme de 
chambre to the dauphiness, ib. — su- 
perintendent of the school at Ecou- 
en erected by Bonaparte, ib. — fur- 
ther notices of her life and charac- 
ter, 4 — her description of the occupa- 
tions and amusements of the French 
court, 9 — herportraitsofLouisXVI, 
and his two brothers, 11 — her ac- 
count of the diamond necklace, 13 — 
her history of events during the first 
stages of the French Revolution au- 
thentic and valuable, 24 — her re- 
marks on the life and opinions of 
her brother, M. Genet, the diploma- 
tic agent to the United States, 27 — 
her description of the memorable 
transactions in Paris on the 10th of 
August, 1792, when she was in im- 
minent danger of her own life, 29 — 
her perilous situation and escape, 32. 
Campagna di Roma, its volcanic for- 
mation, and unhealthiness, 198 — the 
testimony of Livy and other Roman 
writers prove it to have been unheal- 
thy at an early date, ib. 199. 
Cannibalism of the New Zealauders, 
344 — several authenticated instan- 
ces of ships' crews having been kill- 
ed and devoured, 345 — remarkable 
case of the Boyd, ib. — shocking 
scenes of cannibalism after one of 
Shunghie's wars, 346 — causes of 
this custom as related to Mr Mars- 
den by a chief, 347, note. 
Cervantes praises the Araucana of Er- 
cilla, 295. 
Cicero, his character as a philosopher 
and writer, 253, 254 — edited Lucre- 
tius's poem, 271. 
Chili, journal of a residence in review- 
ed, 288— Ovalle's work on, 289-^ 
Frezier's voyage to, ib. — ^Vidaurre's 
account of, 290 — Molina's work on, 
292 — manner in which it was pub- 
lished, ib, — translated into English 
by an American, 293 — unpublished 
manuscripts concerning Chili, ib.^ 
Ercilla's poem on, 294— geograplii- 
cal position of Chili, 295 — its natu- 
ral limits strongly marked, 296 — 
Spanish possessions and govern- 
ment in, ib. — Robertson's account 
of Chili, 297 — volcanoes and earth- 
quakes, ib. — mines, 298 — contains 
native brass according to Molina, ib 
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— vegetable and animal productions, 
800, 301— commerce, ib. — articles 
of commerce, 302 — revolutionary 
movements, 304 — appearsince of the 
country, 306 — establishments of the 
Chilian gentry, 307 — their enter- 
tainments, ib. — dread of earth- 
quakes, 308 — scenery, 309 — town of 
los Angeles in the south of Chili, 
310 — description of, 31 1— descrip- 
tion of the Indian army collected 
there, 312 — reports of commission- 
ers on Chili, 314. 
Choiteul, Duke de, maintained the 
Austrian alliance against the party 
of Richelieu, 6 — was removed by 
the influence of his enemies from his 
place in the ministry, 7. 
Christianily, M. de Gerando's encomi- 
um on, 256. 
Church in America, 172 — grand prin- 
ciples on which it differs from the 
church in Europe, ib. — number of 
congregations among the principal 
religious sects in the United States, 
173. 
Cochin China, Mr White's voyage to, 
140 — anciently called Onam, ib. — 
liC Poivre's account of, erroneous, 
141 — appearance and character of 
the inhabitants at the mouth of the 
river Donnai, 144 — cupidity of the 
Mandarins, 146 — description of a 
chief's house, 147 — deception and 
cunning of the head persons, 148 — 
at Saigon, the capital city, the fe- 
males conduct the mercantile busi- 
ness, 151 — tediousceremony of mea- 
suring and examining the vessels, 
which enter the harbor, ib. — the na- 
tives use every art to delay, embar- 
rass, and cheat, 152 — are believed 
to be a degenerate race of the true 
Chinese, ib. — are accustomed to 
arms, ib. — ^remarkable prosperity of 
the country effected by the influence 
of Bishop Adran, 153 — skill in ship 
building and excellence of the tim- 
ber, 154 — the inhabitants are poly- 
theists and have temples and idols, 
154 — animal productions of the 
country, 155— curious anecdote, ib. 
Coker, Daniel, a colored man, who 
for a time had charge of the Ame- 
rican colonists at Sherbro, 51. 
CoUieTf Sir George R. his views re- 
specting the American colony in 
Africa, 86. 
Colombia, government of, its liberal 



laws respecting people of color, 84. 
Colonisation Society, its origin and his- 
tory, 40, et seq. — ^tirst proposed by 
Rev. Dr Finley, 42 — agents sent to 
England and Africa by the mana- 
gers, 43 — their reception and doings 
at Sierra Leone, 44 — explore the 
country down the coast and on the 
Sherbro islands, 45, 46 — singular 
interview with king Sherbro, 47 — 
benevolent interference of the Co- 
lonization Society, in restoring to 
liberty several captured Africans in 
Georgia, 49 — failure of the society's 
attempts at the Sherbro islands, 50 
—new agents sent out, who go down 
the coast to the Bagroo and Grand 
Bassa countries, 52 — purchase of 
Cape Mesurado for the society by 
Lieutenant Stockton and Dr Ayres, 
53, et seq. — objects of the society 
essentially promoted by captain 
Spence, 57 — advantages which may 
be expected to result from the suc- 
cess of the society, 58 — See Africa 
— slavery can be suppressed in no 
way with so much facility as by co- 
lonization, 61 — colonization in Afri- 
ca necessary to carry into effect the 
laws of the United States concern- 
ing the slave trade, 66^aids ren- 
dered by the society in executing 
the laws of government, 69 — re- 
markable incident in Baltimore to 
this effect, 70 — ^benefits of the Colo- 
nization Society in improving the 
condition of the Africans as regards 
intellectual culture, progress in use- 
ful arts, and religion, 74, et seq. — 
objects of the society practicable 81 
— various useful purposes to which 
the attention of the society may be 
turned, 88. 
Columbus, Memorials of, 415 — discov- 
ery of curious manuscripts which 
belonged to him, ib., 416 — a monu- 
ment erected to him in Genoa, 416 
— account of his early life, 417. 
Commerce in Chili, as it existed under 
the vice royalty, 301 — articles of, 
302 — its later improvements, 303. 
Concord, in New Hampshire, annals 
of, 407 — originally inhabited by the 
Penacook Indians, ib. 
Cook's visits to New Zealand, 329, 
338 — suggested the use of the cow- 
ry tree for masts, 330. 
Cosmogony, a favourite study from the 
earliest times, 266 — of the ancient*, 
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267 et seq. — of the moderns, 272 et 
seq. See Earth. 

Count d'ArtOK, bis habits and cha- 
racter, 12. 

Courts, jurisdiction of, in the United 
States, 171. 

Cruise, Captain, his account of New- 
Zealand, 329 — describes an inter- 
view between the natives and their 
relations who had been long absent, 
331 — character of his journal, 332 
— quoted, 835— his anecdote of the 
fidelity of a native girl, 348 — cited, 
847, note. 

Cudworth's remarks on the founder of 
the atomic system, 269. 



Dahomy, its ancient bards, 79. 

Dakhaba, king of Bambarana, his cu- 
rious letter to the king of England, 
78. 

D'Ahmbert, his ' terrible question*, 238. 

De Gerando, M. his history of philoso- 
phy reviewed, 234 — first metaphy- 
sician in France, 235 — character of 
his work, and tone of his opinions, 
ib. — his acquaintance with the au- 
thors of antiquity, and devotedness 
to the cause of philosophy, 236— 
moral tendency of his writings, ib. 
—his history of philosophy relates 
chiefly to the sources and certainty 
of knowledge, 237 — his remarks on 
these topics, ib. — ^plan of his work, 
238 — distinguishes five successive 
periods in the progress of intellec- 
tual and moral science, 239 — these 
enumerated, ib.— his description of 
Anaxagoras, 242 — account of the 
ancient sophists, 244 — his parallel 
between Plato and Aristotle, 246 — 
character of Plato drawn in a more 
direct form, 247 — portrait of Aris- 
totle, 249 — the author attempts to 
confute Plato's theory of ideas, 251 
— allows too little to Cicero, 264 — • 
embodies the opinions of the Alex- 
andrian Platonists, 255-— attach- 
ment to the christian Fathers, and 
encomiums on the spirit of Christi- 
anity, 256— his chapter on the phi- 
losophy of the Arabians, 258 — no- 
tice of Tophail of Seville, ib. — re- 
marks on the life and history of 
Abelard, 261— his account of Ray- 
mond Lully, published in the trans- 
actions of the Institute, 266. 



Deluge, the general, Dr Burnet's ac- 
count of, 273— -caused according to 
Whiston by the earth's running in- 
to a comet's tail, 274 — ^new account 
of, 277. 

Demaillet, his curious account of the 
origin of mankind and of animals, 
275. 

Democritus, his system of monads, or 
atoms, 241 — ^improved on the no- 
tion of Leucippus, 268. 

Demosthenes, character of, drawn by 
Heeren 403. 

Descartes adopted in some degree the 
absurd atomictheory of theancients, 
241— his mode of making the world, 
266. 

Diamond Necklace, curious account of 
the one, which the jeweller Boeh- 
mer, endeavored to impose on the 
queen of France, 13 — singular part 
acted by the Cardinal de Rohan in 
the affair, and his interview with 
the king, 14. 

Donnai, a navigable river in Cochin 
China, 144 — view of its waters and 
banks, 150. 

Don Quixote, quoted, on the Arauca- 
na of Ercilla, 295. 

Duns Scotus, the subtle doctor, 263. 

Duponceau, Mr, his discourse before 
the American Philosophical Society, 
157, 177. 

Duty on Books, its amount and injuri- 
ous effects, 163 — much more bur- 
densome in this country, than under 
the European governments, ib. — two 
arguments by which it is supported, 
164— false grounds on which these 
are built, ib.— mischievous tendency 
of this branch of the revenue on the 
interests of literature sujd the pro- 
gress of knowledge, 165— it falls on 
those, who are least able to bear it, 
and whom the public good requires 
should be supplied with books in as 
great abundance as possible, ib. — 
no duty ought to be imposed ; or at 
least a specific should be substituted 
for an advalorem duty, 166 — Mr 
Jefferson's memorial, ib.— chjiracter 
of a bill proposed to Congress on 
the subject, 167. 

E. 

Earth, theories of, examined, 366 et 
seq. — theories of the ancient phi- 
losophers, 267, 268 — AtOTnic theory 
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of Leucippus, Democritus, and Epi- 
curus, 269 et seq. — Burnet's theory, 
272 — Whiston's, 274 — whimsical 
notions of Leibnitz, Buffon, K«p- 
ler, and X>emaillet, 275. 

Earthquakes in Chili, 297, 308. 

JEcourn, female school at, established 
by Bonaparte, and put under the 
superintendence of Madame Cam- 
pan, 3. 

Edinburgh, monitorial system of in- 
struction in the high school of, 185. 

Edinburgh Review, its injustice to the 
poetry of Wordsworth, 360. 

Education in the United States, 159 — 
liberality of public exertions and 
endowments in the several states, 
lb. 

Elections in the United States, their 
influence on the government, and 
on society, 168. 

Embalming heads in New Zealand, 
how performed, 341. 

Emigration to America, Mr Hodg-- 
son's remarks on, 222 — miserable 
condition of the emigrants in Cana- 
da, 223. 

£m«raeA, wifeof Ali Facha, 112 — cele- 
brated for her beauty and accom- 
plishments, ib. — Poqueville's impro- 
bable account of lier death, 123. 

Empedoclcs, an enthusiast, 242. 

English Episcopal churcii in the United 
States, 173. 

Enterprise, force of, in Ali Pacha, 
107. 

Epicurus, adopts and improves the 
atomic theory of Leucippus and 
Democritus, 268 — his sy.stfjni, 269. 

Estaneia, or country seat in Cliili, de- 
scribed, 306 — entertainments at, 
307. 

Ercilla, his life and adventures, 294 — 
his epic poem, the Araucana, ib. — 
Bouterwek's criticism on, ib. — Cer- 
vantes' praise of, 29j — Voltaire's 
remark on, ib. — the best epic of 
■which America has furnished the 
subject, ib. — translated into English 
in part, by Hayley and Boyd, 293. 

Europe, people of, superior to those 
of the other continents, 391 — Mr 
Heeren's remarks on the subject, 
392 — hints at the cause, 394. 

Everett, Professor, his translation of 
Buttmann's Greek Grammar re- 
viewed, 99 — its characteristics and 
value, 101, 102. 



F. 

Finley, Rev. Dr, first projector of the 
Colonization Society, 42 — chosen 
President of Franklin College in 
Georgia, 43 — his character, ib. note. 

France, Queen of. See .Antoinette. 

Freedom, its influence when granted 
to slaves in their present condition 
in the United States, 60. 

French Legislature, its imperfections, 
169. 

Frezier, his voyage to the South Sea, 
289 — translated into several lan- 
guages, 390 — animadverted on by 
Fenillde, ib. — praised by Molina, ib. 

Friendly Society, composed of free 
colored people at Sierra Leone, 44. 

Fry, Mrs, her character and manners, 
180 — mode in which she has pro- 
duced such wonderful elTects in re- 
forming prisoners, 181 — extent of 
her system, 182. 

Fuller's Worthies of England quoted, 
376. 

G. 

Genoa, monument erected at, in 
memory of Columbus, 416. 

Genesis, first book of, many of the 
ancients borrowed their notions of 
creation from it, 271. 

Genet, under secretary in the depart- 
ment of foreign aftairs in the French 
government, and father of Madame 
Campan. 

Genet, son of the above, 27 — was sec- 
retary of legation in Petersburgh, 
ib. — afterwiirds minister to the 
United States from the French Re- 
public, ib.— his character, 28. 

Geography, the study of it rapidly in- 
creasing in (he United States, 382 — 
early editions of Morse's work on, 
very defective, ib. — the last edition 
greatly improved, 383 — importance 
of the study, 395. 

Geology, obje'cts of this science, 279. 

Georgia, singular law in, concern- 
ing recaptured Africans, 49 — Mr 
Meade's visit to, ib. 

Germany, liberal provisions of lier 
governments for bringing in, and 
distributing foreign books, 163. 

Germans excel other nations in their 
elementary works for schools, 281 
— their philological labors, 283. 

Gloucester, Duke of, his attentions to 
the agents of the Colonization So- 
ciety, 43. 
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Gold and Silver, amount of produced 
in Chili, 299. 

Grammar, Chilian, 291 — Garcilasso's, 
292 — of the New Zealand language, 
35. 

CrammaM, Greek, deficiencies of those 
in common use, 99 — Herrmann's 
Greek Grammar, 100 — Matthiae's, 
ib. — Thiersch's, 101 — Buttmann's, 
ib. — in what memner it should be 
taught, 103. 

Greek language, how it should be 
taught, 103. 

Greek Reader, Jacobs', translated from 
the Germeu), reviewed, 280 — its 
characteristics and value, 281. 

Greek Revolution, resistance of Ali 
Pacha to tlie Ottoman Porte among 
its first causes, 140. 

Greeks, early condition of, 395 — sour- 
ces of the culture of the Greeks, 396 
— Grecian mysteries,ib. — heroic age 
of Greece and the 'Projan war, 397 
— argument in favor of the reality 
of the heroic age, ib. — analogy in 
our North American Indians illus- 
trating the heroic age of Greece, in 
addition to the analogy of chivalry 
in former times in Europe, 398 — 
repubHcan forms of government in 
Greece, 399 — Amphictyonic coun- 
cils and Persian wars, 401 — con- 
stitutions of (he Grecian states, 402 
— judicieil institutions, army and 
navy, 403 — orators ; character of 
Demosthenes, ib. — sciences and 
arts, 406. See Heeren. 

Griscom, Professor, his travels in Eu- 
rope reviewed, 178 — his work con- 
tains many practical details, 179 — 
his notice of Mrs Fry, 180 — ^visits 
Newgate prison with her, 181 — his 
account of the High School of Edin- 
burgh, 185 — notice of lithography, 
188 — his remarks on Lastcyrie's 
method of lithographic engraving, 
190 — on hospitals, 191 — Pestaloz- 
zi's school, ib. — character of his 
work, 192. 

H. 

Harper, Mr, his remarks on the utility 
of the plan of colonizing the free 
people of color in Africa, 59 — on 
their condition in this country, 62. 

TIeeren's Politics of Ancient Greece 
reviewed, 390— high character of 
his viritings, 391— his remarks on 
the superiority of the European 



over every other race of men, ib. — 
ascribes political and military su- 
periority to the Europeans, 392— 
hints at the causes, 394, 395 — on 
the religion of the Greeks, 396 — on 
the analogy between the heroic age 
of Greece and of modern Europe, 
397 — on the republican forms of 
government in Greece, 399 — on the 
authenticity of the Poems of Ho- 
mer, ib. 400 — Persian wars and their 
consequences, 401 — constitutions of 
the Grecian states, and political 
economy of the Greeks, 402 — judi- 
cial institutions, army and navy, 
403 — character of Demosthenes, ib. 
— the author's work calculated to 
elevate the standard of knowledge 
on the government and character 
of Greece, 406. 

Heraclitus, the weeping philosopher, 
surnamed obscure, 242. 

Herodotus, his history among the first 
books to be read by the student in 
Greek, 105. 

Heroic age in Greece, 397 — analogous 
to the age of chivalry in modern 
Europe, ib. — and to the character 
and manners of the North American 
Indians, 398. 

Herrmann, his Greek Grammar, 100 
— work on the metres, ib. — edition 
of Vigerus on the Greek idioms, ib. 
— his character as a critic, ib. 

High School of Edinburgh, monitorial 
system of education in, 185 — de- 
scribed by Professor Griscom, 186. 

Hippali, a fortification in New Zea- 
land, 338. 

Hippocrates, the physician, distin- 
guished as a philosopher, 242. 

Hitchcock, Rev. Edward, his discourse 
on the utility of natural history, 
213. 

Hodgson, Mr, his journey in America 
reviewed, 221 — topics discussed by 
him, 222 — his remarks on emigra- 
tion, ib. — representations of tlie 
difficulties to be encountered by 
emigrants in Canada, 223 — his 
loose mode of narrating his adven- 
tures, ib. — his tour through the sou- 
thern states, 224 — describes a sou- 
thern inn,225 — his accountoftheim- 
mense numbers of turkey s in Norfolk 
226— remarks on the patrician fami- 
lies in South Carolina, ib. — patrician 
young ladies, 227 — his adventures 
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from Charles ton to New Orleans, 228 
— goes up the Mississippi in a steam 
boat to Natchez, 229 — sees the go- 
vernor of Mississippi, and makes 
reflections on the manners of our 
republican governors, ib. — tells 
frightful stories about the cruelty of 
masters to slaves, 230 — his creduli- 
ty, ib. — his adventures from Port- 
land to Portsmouth, 231 — describes 
the court of justice at Portsmouth, 
ib. — his ingenious mode of classi- 
fying the inhabitants of the United 
States, ib. — characteristics of the 
classes, 232 — his amiable temper 
and honest intentions, 233. 

Homer, the question of the authenti- 
city of his poems discussed, 399 — 
Odyssey to be read in the early 
stages of the study of the Greek 
language, 104 — remarks on his 
poems, ib. 

Hornemann, the African traveller, 89. 

Hughes, Mr, his travels in Greece, 
and account of Ali Pacha, 108. 

Humboldt, on the gold and silver of 
Chili, 298 — quoted on the potato, 
300. 

Humphrey, Rev. president, his address 
before tlie Amherst Institution, 407. 

I. 

Ideas, innate, doctrine of, refuted by 
Aristotle, 251. 

Indians, their singular appearance in 
the army of southern Chili, 312. — 
North American, have some resem- 
blance in their manners and cha- 
racter to the heroes of Grecian An- 
tiquity, 398. 

Ingersoll, Mr, his discourse reviewed, 
157 — ^general character of his work, 
158 — his remarks on edvication in 
the United States, 159 — opinion on 
the study of the ancient languages, 
160 — ^progress of literature in the 
United States, 161 — curious state- 
ments of the number of books pub- 
lished in the United States, 162 — on 
the encouragement of the arts and 
sciences in this country, 167 — on 
the principles of legislation and ju- 
risprudence in this country compa- 
red with those of Europe, 168 — 
number of lawyers in the United 
States, 170 — -jurisdiction of the 
courts, 171 — medical science and 
physicians, ib. — condition and pros- 



pects of the American church, 172 
— number of congregations in the 
leading sects, 173 — curious particu- 
lars of the Catholic church in the 
United States, 174 — Jesuits, ib. ct 
seq. — ^parallels belween this country 
and England sometimes run too far, 
177. 

Instruction, monitorial system of, as 
practisedby Bell and Lancaster, 184 
— its principal features, ib. — employ- 
ed with great success at Edinburgh, 
by Dr Pillans, 185— reflections on 
its utility, 187. 

Italy, scenes in, remarks on, 192- 



Jacobs' Greek Reader reviewed, 280 
et seq. 

Jenkins cited, on elementary books of 
law, 376. 

Jefferson, Mr, his correspondence re- 
specting the colonization of free 
people of color at Sierra Leone, 41 
—his memorial to Congress con- 
cerning the duty on books, 166. 

Johnson, Mrs, narrative of her captiv- 
ity by the Indians, 36. 

Johnson, W. Esq. his reports of cases 
in New York reviewed, 371. 

K. 

Kama), mother of Ali Pacha, her ill 
treatment by Cardikiotes, 1 1 1 — ^her 
death, 115. 

Kant, his theory in close resemblance 
with that of Plato, 252. 

Kaunitz, prince, his ability as a states- 
man, 5. 

Keill, his indignation at Descartes, 
207. 

Kepler, his notion of the vital power 
of the earth, 275. 

Kiddeekiddee, missionary establish- 
ment at, in New Zealand, 337, 341 . 

Knowledge, origin of, a preliminary 
topic in the study of philosophy, 
237. 

Kong Couber, a head man in the Sher- 
bro islemds, 46. 

L. 
Lambert, Jonathan, 143. See Tristan 

d'Jlcuna. 
Lancaster, Joseph, improved on Bell's 

method of monitorial instruction, 

184. 
Languages, ancient, particular reasons 
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why they should be studied in our 
schools, 160 — advantages fo the 
young mind from the discipline of 
studying Latin and Greek, ib. — 
principles inculcated, and feelings 
inspired, by reading the ancient au- 
thors, highly propitious in a free 
government, 161. 

Language of New Zealand, its gram- 
matical peculiarities, 354 — resem- 
bles in this respect the Tonga and 
Malayan, ib. 

tiOSUyriti Count, introduced the art oi 
lithography into Paris, 189— his me- 
thod of operating, 190. 

Law Reports, their rapid increase, 375 
— numerous at the time of Charles 
11,376— number oflawtreatises and 
reports in England since the second 
Edward, 377 — States of the Union in 
which reports are made by public au- 
thority, ib.— -evil of the multiplication 
of reports, 373 — a plan for lessen- 
ing the evil suggested, ib. — abridg- 
ments on certain principles recom- 
mended, 381. 

Ledyard, John, the American travel- 
ler, and first person employed by the 
London African Association to ex- 
plore the interior of Africa, 89 — his 
journal of a voyage round the world 
with Cook, 332, 334, note — contains 
facts not found in any other ac- 
count, 333 — ^was near Cook's per- 
son when he was killed, ib. — re- 
marks on his singular and eventful 
life, ib. — his observation on the na- 
ture of government among barba- 
rous people, 336 — cited, 344 — his 
vocabulary of New Zealand and 
Otaheitan words, 354. 

Leibnits, his notion of the origin of 
the earth, 276. 

Le Poivre, his work on Cochin China, 
141. 

Leudppus, founder of the atomic doc- 
trine, 268. 

Leyden, Dr, quoted on the climate of 
western Africa, 85. 

Literary Societies, benefit of annual 
discourses in, 178. 

Literature in the United States, 161 — 
reasons why it runs in particular 
channels, ib. — it grows with tlie 
other improvements of the couutrv, 
162. •" 

Lithography, its origin and history, 
1 88 et seq. — invented by Sennefelder 



at Munich, lb.— mode of operating, 
189 — the art introduced into Paris 
by Count Lasteyrie, ib. — adopted 
by Westall in England, 190 — Las- 
teyrie 's method as described by Pro- 
fessor Griscom, ib. — objects which 
can be best represented by it, ib.— 
much cheaper than the old mode on 
copper, 191. 

Locke, his refutation of the doctrine of 
innate ideas nearly the same as that 
of Aristotle, 252. 

London, approach to it described, 179. 

Lovis XVI, king of France, portrait of 
his character by Madame Campan, 
11 — his love for the mechanical arts, 
especially for working in iron and 
hammering out locks and keys, ib. 
— a rigid observer of the rules of the 
church, ib. — anecdote of his convey- 
ing anvils and iron tools into his 
private library, and working there 
with a locksmith, 12 — his dialogue 
with Cardinal de Rohan concerning 
the famous diamond necklace, 14 
—queen's character of him, 25 — 
rem£ukable instance of his inefficien- 
cy, 26— his timid and wavering con- 
duct, when attacked in his palace on- 
the loth of August, 30 et seq. 

Louix XVIII, king of France, portrait 
of his character as drawn by Ma- 
dame Campan, 12. 

Lovewell, his celebrated fight with the 
Indians in New Hampshire, 35. 

Lucas's Cabinet Mlas, contains maps 
embracing the surface of the whole 
world, 388 — maps showing the com- 
parative heights of mountains and 
length of rivers, ib. — maps of the 
United States and the West Indies, 
drawn chiefly by Mr Lucas, 389 — 
his maps of South America remark- 
ably well drawn, ib. — ^beautiful ex- 
ecution of his atlas, 390. 

Lucretius, his poem De Kerum Natu- 
ra, 270^ — extraordinary for its beau- 
ty and power, ib. — Dryden's criti- 
cism on it, il). — Casaubon on the pu- 
rity of its latinity, 271 — Cicero its 
first editor, ib. 

Ludlow, governor, quoted on African 
wars, 74. 

LuUy, Raymond, 264 — De Gerando's 
memoirs respecting him, 265. 

M. 
Mahometanism, embraced by many of 
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the negroes in the central and wes- 
tern parts of Africa, 81. 
Mail, transportation of the, how the 
laws concerning it are evaded, 224. 
-Mal'aria of Rome, remarks on, 195 et 
seq. — season when it prevails, ib. — 
places in which it occurs, ib. — once 
thought to have been a dense exha- 
lation from the Pontine marshes, 
196 — number of patients suifering 
under the disease produced by the 
malaria, received in the hospital at 
Rome in 1818, and the year follow- 
ing, ib. note — Pope Pius VI under- 
took to drain the Pontine marshes 
with the view of stopping the mal'a- 
ria, 197 — cause not to be sought in 
the marshes, but in the soil around 
Rome, 198— -decline of Rome in the 
middle ages not to be ascribed to the 
mal'aria, 199 — Gregory XII did not 
establish himself at the Lateran on 
account of the mal'aria, 200 — the 
site of ancient Rome described by 
reason of this pestilence, 201 — its 
invasions on the modern city, ib. — 
melancholy result anticipated from 
the ravages already made, 202 — no 
chemical diiference has been detect- 
ed between the mal'aria and the 
common air, ib. — it is known only 
in its effects, 203 — desolating ap- 
pearance of the country where the 
mal'aria prevails, ib. 204. 
•Malay, description of a, 95. 
Malle-BruH, his political and histori- 
cal account of Ali Pacha reviewed, 
106 — his character as a writer, 109. 
Mariner, Mr, a resident in the Tonga 

Islands, cited, 349, 351. 
Marshall, Chief Justice, president of 
the Richmond Auxiliary Coloniza- 
tion Society, 90. 
Marsden, Rev. Mr, his visits to New 
Zealand, 330— his journal, 332 — 
carried horses and cattle to the isl- 
and, 334 — purchased a tract of 
land for a missionary establishment, 
337 — describes the customs of the 
natives in regard to the heads of 
their chiefs killed in battle, 340 — his 
amusing description of the speeches 
of three warriors urging their party 
to take up arms against a neighbor- 
ing tribe, 342. 
Maryland, reports of canal commis- 
sioners in, 217. 
Matthiae, his Greek Grammar, 100. 



Medical colleges and schools in the 
United States, 171. 

Mercer, Hon. Charles F. his address 
at the first meeting of the Coloniza- 
tion Society, 42 — extract from his 
letter, 49. 

Mesurado, Cape, on the west coast 
of Africa, 52 — territory purchased 
there by Lieutenant Stockton, and 
Dr Ayres for the American Colo- 
nization Society, 53 — troubles with 
the neighboring chiefs after the con- 
tract was made, and the colonists 
had arrived, 56 — houses erected and 
colonists established, ib. — hostilities 
of the natives, ib. — fortification 
erected by captain Spence, 57 — re- 
gular sailing packet between Balti- 
more and Mesurado, ib. — ^local sit- 
uation favorable, 85 — testimony of 
several writers to its general heal- 
thiness, ib. et seq. 

Methodists in America, 173. 

Miller's address for the benefit of the 
Greeks, 411. 

Missionary establishments in New Zea- 
land, 330, 332 — lands purchased of 
the natives by the missionaries, 337 
— their exertions and perils, 354. 

Missionary Register, cited, 347. 

Molina, his history of Chili, 292 — its 
accuracy and value, ib. — translated 
into English by an American, 293 — 
Molina's account of unpublished 
manuscripts concerning Chili, ib. — 
describes the mines and mining, 
298, 299 — on the commerce of Chi- 
li, 302. 

Montague, lady M. W. her saying in 
regard to the religion of the Alba- 
nians, 109. 

Moore, Mr, his annals of the town of 
Concord, 407. 

Muctar, son of Ali Pacha, 1 16. 

N. 

Natural History, utility of, 203. 

JVew Hampshire, historical collections 
relating to, 33 — Dr Belknap's His- 
tory of, 34 — early Indian wars in, 
35 — Historical Society of, 38. 

JYtwspapers, influence of, in the Uni- 
ted States, compared with that of 
England, 167. 

A'erc York, schools in, 288 — extract 
from a report of the superintendent 
of schools, 285— number of students 
in the colleges, 286 — numbers at- 
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tending common schools compared 
with those of the states, ib. — school 
funds, their sources and amount, 
287— Supreme Court of, 204— 
modes of practice in, 206 et seq. — 
laws of, 207. 

Jfew Zealand, when first discovered 
by Tasman, 329 — ^Cooke's first visit 
to it, ib. — ^very little known of it 
before that period, ib. — Mr Mars- 
den's visit to, 330, 332 — customs of 
the people on meeting their friends 
after a long absence, 331 — produ- 
ces the cowry tree, valuable for 
ma.sts of large vessels, 33(t, 332 — 
Ledyard's account of, 332 — cha- 
racteristics of the people, 334 — 
their food and clotliing,335 — houses 
and modes of taking rest, ib. — 
government, 836 — their insatiable 
thirst for war, 337 — remarkable in- 
stance in a chief who had been in 
England, 338 — their fortifications 
ami implements of warfare, ib. — 
eagerness to procure muskets and 
powder, 3.39— causes of war innu- 
merable, 340 — 2>'"actices of war re- 
specting the heads of their chiefs, 
ib. — war dance, 342 — orators in- 
cite the people to arms, ib. — speech 
of an old warrior, 343 — ^war canoes, 
344 — devour prisoners taken in 
war, ib. — shocking scene of canni- 
balism after one of the great chief 
Shungie's expeditions, 346 — con- 
trasts of their character, 347 — 
strength of their natural affec- 
tions, ib. — ^iundness to the missio- 
naries, 348 — anecdotes illustrating 
these traits, ib.— custom of tattoo- 
ing, ib. — how performed, 349 — its 
origin and utility, ib. — tabooing, 
how performed, 350 — its various 
purposes, 351 — penalty for break- 
ing a taboo, ib. — story of Palavali 
illustrating the power of the taboo 
over the mind, 352 — this custom 
answers the same ends as laws in 
other countries, 353 — religion of the 
New Zealanders, ib. — language, ib. 
grammar and vocabulary of the, 
354 — labors and prospects of the 
missionaries, 355. 

Jfominalists of the middle ages, their 
theories and controversies, 260 — 
Roselinus founder of the sect, ib. 

Jfoucontngion, doctrine of, 172. 

.'Vo»a Scolia, negroes from, first set- 
tled the colony at Sierra Leone, 82. 

JVev) Series. JYo. .1 B. 



o. 

Onam, the ancient name for Cochin 
China, 140. 

Opium Eater, confessions of an, re- 
viewed, 90— character of the work, 
91 — ^incidents in the life of an opi- 
um eater, 93. 

Ovalle, Father, his work on Chili, 289 
— his death at Lima, ib. 

Ovid, his account of the creation taken 
almost literally from the first books 
of Genesis, 272. 

P. 

Palavali, a chief of the Tonga Islands, 
anecdote of, 352. 

Parga unsuccessfully attacked by Ali 
Pacha, 127 — soon after occupied by 
the English, ib. — passed into the 
hands of the French at the treaty 
of Tilsit, 128 — ^was again possessed 
by the EngUsh, ib. — obtained by 
Ali Pacha, 120. 

Park, testimony of, concerning the 
mild character of the Africans, 76 
— quoted, 85, note. 

Parliament, British, its mode of doing 
business, 169 — its imperfections, ib. 
— commands admiration for its dig- 
nity and brilliant political perfor- 
mances, 170. 

Palton, Professor, his address at Mid-> 
diebury, 230. 

Paugus, the celebrated Indian chief, 
who fought with Lovewell at Pe- 
quachett, 35. 

PhUasophy, history of, 234 et seq. — 
three great objects of all philoso- 
phy, 237— five periods of philoso- 
phical advancement, 239 — philoso- 
phy of Pythagoras, 241 — of Demo- 
critus, ib. — of Anexagoras, 242 — of 
the Sophists, 244 — of Plato, 247, 
251— of Aristotle, 249— of the Alex- 
andrian Platonists,255^of the Ara- 
bians, 253 — auspicious change in 
the department of philosophy, 265. 

Philosophical Society, American, 157. 

Plato, his philosophy the foundation 
of the opinions of the modern idea- 
lists, 245 — ^parallel between him 
and Aristotle, 246 — portrait of his 
character, 247 — his opinions, 250 — 
indebted for his doctrine of ideas 
in some degree to Pythagoras, 252 
— his cosmogony, 2^. 

Pilot, a Tale of the Sea, reviewed, 314 
— criticisms on, 315 — analysis »f 

58 
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the work, 316 — thestory thoroughly 
American, 328. 

Platonists, Alexandrian, a summary of 
their doctrines, 255. 

Plutarch, to be read early by the 
Greek student, 105. 

Poetry, its chiei value, 40 — Words- 
worth, theory concerning, 368, 3t>2, 
364. 

Poland, partition of, 21 et seq. 

Pontine Marshes, erroneously thought 
to have been the source oi" the 
IVIararia in Rome, 196 — unhealthy 
from the decay of vegetable matter, 
ib. — first drained by Appius Clau- 
dius, when he built the Appian Way, 
ib. — probably drained by Trajan, 
197 — Pope Pius VI undertook to 
bring them into a state of cultiva- 
tion, ib. — canal commenced by him 
enlarged by the French, ib. — their 
desolate appearance, 198. 

Popkin, Dr, his edition of the Collec- 
tanea Majora, 235. 

Pogueville, credit due to his account 
of All Pacha, 103 — anecdotes re- 
lated by him, 118, 120, 129. 

Potato, account of, by Molina and 
Humboldt, 300, 301. 

Practice in the Supreme Court of New 
York, treatise on, reviewed, 204 — 
remarks on the work, 205 — analysis 
of it, 206 et seq. — sources of the 
author's information, 209. 

Presbyterian church, its congregations 
and ministers, 173. 

Prison Discipline, Mrs Fry's labors in 
improving ii, 180 et seq. — Phila- 
delphia system, 133. See Mrs 
Fry. 

Pythagoras, his notions of the first 
principles of philosophy, 240. 

R, 

Realists, their opinions and controver- 
sies with the Nominalists, 260. 

Reports Sec Law Reports. 

Richelieu, Cardinal de, was opposed 
to the alliance between France and 
Austria, 6. 

Robertson, quoted on Chili, 297. 

Rochefaucault, Duke de la, quoted, 
183. 

Rodolph, a poem, remarks on, 217. 

Rohan, Cardinal de, duped in the af- 
fair of the diamond necklace, 14 — 
imprisoned in the Bastile, 15 — tried 
and acquitted, 19 — his residence as 



ambassador at the Court of Vienna;, 
20. 

Rome, mal'aria of, 195 — fatal effect* 
ol it, 195 — fatal eflects of the mala- 
dy on the inhabitants, 196 — volcanic 
formation of the country around it, 
198 — its dark period when the pa- 
pal power was established at Avig- 
non, 200 — site of the ancient city 
gradually given up by the encroach- 
ments of the aiararia,201 — increase 
of the mal'aria into the modern 
city,ib. — probable consequence will 
be the desolation and ruin of the 
present city, 204. 

Romart Catholic church in America, 
174 — short historical sketch, ib. et 
seq. — Jesuits settled here at the be- 
ginning of the present century, 175 
— Sulpitian Society at Baltimore, 
ib. — institution at Emmittsburg, ib. 
— extent of the Catholic Church in 
the western country, 176. 

Romans, Epistle to the. Notes on, 409. 

Rosetinus, founder of a sect called 
nominalists, 260, 

S. 

Saigon, a principal town in the inte- 
rior of Cochin China, 160 — its ap- 
pearance as approached up the 
river Donnai, on which it stands, 
ib. — mercantile business carried on 
by women, 1.51 — people thievish 
and troublesome to foreigners, ib. — 
great canal at Saigon, 154 — Chris- 
tian church in the city under the 
care of Italian missionaries, ib. — 
anecdote illustrating the disinteres- 
tedness of Father Joseph, a mis- 
sionary, 155. 

Sail, essay on, 214 — quantity manu- 
factured in the United States, ib. — 

Scenes in Iteily, Essays on, reviewed 
192. 

Schools, account of, in New York, 284 
— number of children attending 
them, 285 — amount of funds for 
supporting them, 287. 

Senne/elder, inventor of lithographic 
drawing, 188 — his first attempts 
and progress, 189. 

Shainiira, sister of Ali Pacha, take» 
prisoner by the Cardikiotes, 111. 

Sherfjro, king, his singular conference 
with Mr Mills, and Mr Burgess, 47 
— his symbol of regal dignity, ib. 
— islands, visited by the agents of 
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the Colonization, Society, 45 — cus- 
toms oi the people, ib. et seq. — 
country lowand unhealthy, 50. 
Shipwreck, described in the Pilot, 323 

et seq. 
Shunghie, a powerful chief of New 
Zealand, 331 — sells the missionaries 
land, 337 — goes to England, 339 — 
exchanges all the presents he re- 
ceived for muskets and powder, 340 
— his bloody wars and cannibalism, 
346 — deportment towards the mis- 
sionaries, 355. 
Sierra Leone, its flourishingcondition, 
65 — its commerce, ib. — articles ex- 
ported, ib. — schools for native Af- 
ricans, 78 — first settled by INegroes 
from JNova Scotia, S2 — an example 
favorable to the project of estab- 
lishing a colony at Mesurado, 32. 
Stetie Trade, short history of its abo- 
lition in this country, 65 — first re- 
cognised as piracy by the Congress 
of the United States, 66 — remarka- 
ble cases decided by judge Van Ness 
and judge Story, ib. note — presi- 
dent's message to Congress con- 
cerning the, adopted by him for 
carrying the operation of the laws 
on the slave trade into effect, 67 — 
this can only be done by a colony 
in Africa, ib. — thus far the laws 
have been chiefly executed through 
the instrumentality of the coloniza- 
tion society, 68 — wretched effect of 
the slave trade on the Africans in 
their own country, 73 — how it would 
be affected by colonization, 74 — de- 
plorable superstitions to which it 
has given rise, 75. 
Soeraies, the most remarkable person 
in the history of philosophy, 239 — 
the preceptor of Plato, 249. 
Soosoo, country in Africa, 77. 
Sophists, their philosophical princi- 
ples, 244. 
Spotorno, Mr, his Memoir of Colum- 
bus, 415. 
Staunton, Sir George, his account of 
Cochin China extremely scanty, 
141. 
Stockton, Lieutenant, engaged in the 

purchase of Cape Mesurado, 63. 
Story, Mr Justice, his decision in the 
case of the French ship, La Jeune 
Eugenie, concerning the slave trade, 
66, note. 
Suliotes, their brave defence against 



the attacks of Ali Pacha, 117 et 
seq. — were at length defeated, 119 
— again attacked, 122 — assist Ali, 
135. 
Supreme Court of the United States, 
its dignity and authority, 372 et 
seq. 

T. 
Tabooing, a custom peculiar to the 
islands in the Pacific Ocean, 350 — 
its meaning and objects, ib. — singu- 
lar custom at the Tonga islands, 
351 — anecdote of the chief Palavali 
illustrating the power of the taboo, 
352 — origin and utility of the cus- 
tom, ib. 353. 
Tanner's Mas, what it embraces, 383 
— its object as explained by the au- 
thor, ib. — his map of South Ameri- 
ca, 384 — his remarks on the north- 
ern boundary line of the United 
States, 385-— merits of his Atlas, 
386, 387. 
Tariff, Letter on the, 413 — how it 
affects the Southern and Western 
country, ib. 
Tasman, a Dutch navigator, discover- 
ed New Zealand, 329. 
Tattooing in the South Sea Islands, 
348 — ^how performed, ib. — different 
modes at the Sandwich Islands, the 
Tonga Islands, and New Zealand, 
349 — answers the purpose of a coat 
of arms, ib. — origin and utility of 
the custom, ib, 850. 
Taxes on property, as practised in the 

Grecian cities, 402. 
Tholes, imperfect knowledge of his 
opinions, even among the philoso- 
phers of Greece, 240 — chiefly de- 
voted to physical science, ib. 
Thiersch, great merit of his Greek 
Grammar, 101— critical remarks on 
his Grammar, ib. 
Thucydides, 105. 

Tonga Islands, customs of, 349, 351. 
Tooi, a native of New Zealand, his 
description of the warlike propensi- 
ty of his countrymen, 338. 
Tophail, an Arabian philosopher, his 

chaiacter and writings, 259. 
Torrey, Dr, his Flora of the United 

States, 214. 
Tristan d'Muna, description of thi« 
island, 143— sovereignty of the soil 
claimed by the eccentric Jonathan 
Lambert of Salem, ib. — his death, 
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and the dispersion of his compan- 
ions, 144. 

Turner, professor, his Notes on the 
Romans, 409. 

Tyngj D. A. Esq. his Reports review- 
ed, 371 — their characteristics, 374. 

U. 

Undine, a tale from the German, 412 
— critical remarks on it, 413. 

Vniversalisls in the United States, 173. 

Ulysses, a disting-uished leader in the 
Greek revolution, devoted to the 
cause of Ali Pacha, 130. 



Van Ness, Judge, his decision in the 
ship Plattsburgh, concerning the 
slave trade, 66, note. 

Van Rensselaer, Dr, his essay on salt, 
214. 

Vatican at Rome, has been an unsafe 
residence for two centuries on ac- 
count of the mal'aria, 200 

Vidaurre, his account of Chili, 290 — 
its accuracy praised by Molina, ib. 

Vienna, Congress at, the solemn and 
faithless engagement into which it 
entered concerning the slave trade, 
64. 

W. 

Walsh, Robert, his Appeal cited, 65, 

note. 
Wasliington, Judge, first president of 

the Colonization Society, 43. 
Westminster Review, 419 — its political 

tone, ib. — its spirit in regard to 

America, 424. 
Whealon, H. Esq. his eighth volume 

of Reports reviewed, 371 — its cha- 
racteristic merits, 372. 
Whiston, his theory of the earth, 274 

ascribes its origin to a comet, ib. 



White, Mr, his voyage to the China 
Sea reviewed, 140 — sailed from Sa- 
lem, 141 — advertisement to his 
work, 142 — touched at the island of 
Tristan d'Acuua, 143 — his account 
of Lambert's taking possession of 
the island, ib. — arrives at the Coast 
of Cochin China, 144 — first inter- 
view with the people, 146 ct seq. — 
his difficulties in procuring a cargo, 
151 — his descriptions of the man- 
ners and habits of the people, 152 
et seq. — character of his work, 156. 
See Cochin China. 

Wilberforce, Mr, his kind reception of 
the agents of the Colonization So- 
ciety, 43 — zeal in suppressing the 
slave trade, 73. 

Wordsworth, his poems reviewed, 356 
et seq. — reasons why they have 
been so little read in this counti-y, 
ib. — his general defects, 357 — he 
often wants dignity in language and 
thoughts, 358 — quoted in defence 
of himself on this head, ib. — pur- 
sues his thoughts too far, 359 — his 
numerous beauties and excellences, 
362 — Ins general principles and 
habits of writing, 363 — his theory 
respecting the language of poetry, 
364 — the great distinction of his 
poetry, 366 — his power of animated 
and minute description, 369. 



Xenoplianes, his notion of the stars 
and heavens, 267. 

Y. 

Vanina, residence of Ali Pacha, 115 
— destroyed by him when attacked 
by the forces of the Sultan, 183. 
See Mi Pacha. 



ERRATA 
Page 273, line 15 from top, for ' bishop,' read ' Dr ;' — p. 60, 1. 21 from top, 
insert 'a' before 'remediable;' — p. 341, 1. 14 from top, for 'bought,' read 
brought.' 
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